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by the Institute is a very fine 
example of book illumination by 
Grailey Hewitt, Rosetti's ''Staff 
and Script.'' It is done in letters 
of blue and gold on vellum and was 
bound by Katherine Adams. The 
other book purchased by the Insti- 
tute is a small volume in brown 
Niger morocco, Albert E. Barlow's 
''Nut Brown Maid/' 

The decorative panel, "Petu- 
nias," in water color, is the work 
of Charles Rennie Mackintosh, who 
was prominently associated with 
the Glasgow school of art before 
taking up his residence in London. 

The silver fruit bowl is grace- 
fully designed. Slender columns, 
resting on a circular base, support 



a flat bowl above. It is set with 
amethysts and crystal and is the 
work of J. Paul Cooper, architect 
and metal worker. 

Probably the most interesting 
of the Institute's purchases is the 
gold and silver morse set with sap- 
phires and moonstones, the work 
of Alexander Fisher. The design 
in the center, in gold repousse, is 
called "The Worship of the Magi." 
Around this is a serpent-like design 
in peacock-hued enamel. 

The silver and steel casket, also 
by Alexander Fisher, has on the 
lock a silver cast and carved figure 
of a hooded man with a staff, carry- 
ing a child in his arms. The work 
has both dignity and charm. 

L. J. W. 



PAINTING BY SARGENT ACQUIRED 



Through a recent purchase John 
Singer Sargent finds representa- 
tion in the permanent collection — 
a realization of an aim of many 
years. The limited number of 
available works by this noted artist 
and the keen competition for them 
when they come into the market 
has heretofore precluded the pos- 
sibility of securing one. And this 
while it is in every way a satisfac- 
tory work, fulfills our needs only 
insofar as one phase of his work is 
concerned, for Sargent, while a 
consistent painter with strong char- 
acteristics common to all his work, 
(possibly excepting his murals) 
invaded several realms, and with 
a notable list of achievements in 



each, no single picture can ade- 
quately show the whole range of his 
painting. 

Any representation of Sargent 
cannot be complete without an 
example of his most important 
phase, of portraiture. But the 
portraits being for the most part 
treasured heirlooms will find their 
way into public collections very 
slowly and it may be a long time 
before a suitable opportunity to 
acquire one presents itsetf. 

The watercolors of Sargent are 
equally treasured possessions. In 
this medium he seems to allow him- 
self greater freedom, if that were 
possible, than in his oils. It was his 
habit when overtaken by fatigue 
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"HOME FIELDS," BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 



with his portrait commissions to 
turn to new and refreshing sur- 
roundings. Traveling in Europe, 
Africa, the Orient, and America, 
his hoUdays have been replete with 
new impressions done only for his 
own pleasure in a medium of which 
he is one of the greatest masters. 
In these his technical facility has 
broadened until the momentary 
impression for which he stands pre- 
eminent in the world of art is ren- 
dered with consummate skill and 
ingenuity. When opportunity per- 
mits it will be our aim to secure 
a well chosen group of watercolors 
without which Sargent's repre- 
sentation would be incomplete. 
In recent years Sargent has given 



up his lucrative practice of portrait 
painting altogether, to devote him- 
self solely to the pleasure of paint- 
ing how, when and where he likes, 
and the product of this later period 
in which he is independent of rou- 
tine and exactions on the part of 
the public is one of the most in- 
teresting phases of his work. Our 
picture is a delightfully untram- 
meled souvenir of this period. 

The landscape, ''Home Fields,'' 
acquired by the Institute, is one 
of those spontaneous Emanations 
from the brush of a man who has 
tasted all the success of achieve- 
ment, and has turned to nature in 
^ holiday mood. His choice of sub- 
ject seems quite casual. As one 
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after a respite from labor returns 
to his work with new zest, Sargent 
seems to have seized his brushes in 
the late afternoon of a fallow day 
when the lengthening shadows 
beckoned and the last caressing 
rays of the setting sun challenged 
him. 

Standing in a meadow with the 
sun directly behind him, he has 
captured that mysterious and 
changing hour just before twilight. 
The approaching dusk bent upon 
snatching his inspiration from him 
has spurred him to that happy 
spontaneity — that observation of 
essentials which has contributed 
so largely to the sum total of his 
life's work. The dilapidated fence 
in violent perspective leading to 
the old barn at the right of the pic- 
ture has troubled him not at all. 
The circle of even light encom- 
passing the meadow is broken up 



by the feathery shadows of spin- 
dling trees. Against this sensitivity 
to the delicate nuances of evening's 
tender mood, the fence posts and 
barn, catching the last gleam of 
the setting sun, add that piquancy 
necessary to make of it a strong 
and virile picture. The cool sky 
heralds the immediate approach 
of an autumn night. A more obvi- 
ous designer would probably have 
chosen a different point of view so 
that the direction of the fence and 
the warm colors in the barn would 
have taken a more vital place in 
the composition, but it is quite 
characteristic of Mr. Sargent that 
he is interested in the verities as 
they are and not as they might 
have been. 

The picture is dedicated in the 
lower left hand corner ''To my 
friend Bramley'' followed by the 
signature, "John S. Sargent." 

C. H. B. 



GIFT FROM THE RANGER FUND 



Helen M. Turner's painting, 
''The Flower Girl;' (Plate I.), has 
been given to the Institute under 
the terms of the Henry W. Ranger 
will. This picture, which received 
the Altman five hundred dollar 
prize at the Annual Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design 
in 1921, was purchased by the 
Council of the Academy and as- 
signed to Detroit. 

The late Henry W. Ranger, 
among the most eminent land- 
scape painters of America, made 



the National Academy of Design 
his beneficiary, with the provision 
that his bequest, known as the 
Henry W. Ranger Fund, should be 
invested, and the income used for 
the purchase of pictures by Ameri- 
can artists from the exhibitions 
of the Academy. The pictures so 
purchased are to be given to Art 
institutions in America, but with 
the proviso that the National Gal- 
lery at Washington shall have the 
option to reclaim them at any time 
during the five year period begin- 



